Introduction

Amongst the political controversies which preceded the
outbreak of the second world war, the so-called Colonial
Question figured prominently. It was indeed alleged to be
one of the contributing causes of the war. This Colonial
Question was envisaged chiefly in terms of the interests of
rival colonizing Powers,, dubbed the "Haves" and the
"Have-nots" in the current political jargon. Colonies and
their resources were regarded as "possessions" to be ex-
ploited primarily for the benefit of the owning countries,
and to be bartered, like other disposable property, between
the Great Powers according to their assumed claims, needs,
and prestige. Those without Colonies or who had lost them
in the first world war were held to be excluded from what-
ever benefits Colonies were supposed to confer on theii
possessors, and to be denied access to the raw materials
they produced. Besides material resources, Colonies were
expected to provide living space or Lebensraum for the
surplus population of the metropolitan country. In fact, it
was implied that Colonies were something that no self-
respecting Power could be expected to do without, on the
principle of "having everything handsome about it," despite
some obvious examples to the contrary. The only point of
view apparently not taken into consideration by the dis-
putants was that of the Colonial peoples themselves; that is
to say, the duties, rather than the extremely hypothetical
"rights," of both Colonial and non-Colonial Powers towards
their less favoured brethren.
Yet that is in fact the true Colonial Problem that has